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N A recent issue of This Week Maga- 

zine, John Kieran gave some good 
advice to those who want to lead inter- 
esting lives. “Enthusiasm is the spice 
of life,” he wrote. “An enthusiast .. . 
has never a dull moment... .” 

I can think of no one who is more 
qualified to write on this subject than 
John Kieran. A zest for living has al- 
ways characterized him. His enthusiasm 
has led him to have an unusually rich 
and varied life. 

For many years Kieran was a sports- 
writer on The New York Times. Dur- 
ing the baseball season each year, he re- 
ported the activities of one of New 
York’s big-league teams. Half of the 
time the team was playing in other cities. 
It was Kieran’s job to go along and 
send back accounts of the games to the 
Times. 

On such assignments, most sports- 
writers were accustomed to sleep late, 
eat a leisurely breakfast in the late 
morning, and head for the ball park about 
noon. Mr. Kieran, who had a lively in- 
terest in many other fields besides sports, 
felt that this morning routine repre- 
sented an appalling waste of time. 

Consequently, he arose early, ate 
breakfast, and spent the forenoon happily 
prowling about museums and other 
places of interest in the city. 

Not only did Kieran have a wonderful 
time, but his early-morning activity 
later paid big dividends. He became 
one of the shining stars of the “Infor- 
mation Please” radio program, which 
met with big success during the 1930’s. 
It was a quiz-type program, and listeners 
were amazed at the wide range of 
knowledge Kieran displayed in such 
varied fields as history, literature, sports, 
and nature. Today, the former sports- 
writer is a well-known author, thor- 
oughly at home in many fields of learn- 
ing. He is a “human encyclopedia.” 

Yet Kieran would 
never have accom- 
plished all these 
things had he not 
been a person of 
such boundless en- 
thusiasm. There is 
no more vital qual- 
ity than that of en- 
thusiasm as an aid 
to successful living. 
Basically it is no 
more or less than a 
keen and ardent interest in life. 

So many people today seem to be 
completely lacking in this essential 
quality. They appear to be bored by 
everything that goes on about them. To 
them, life is a dreary, humdrum routine. 

These people have never come to 
know how enthusiasm can brighten daily 
living. It is a quality that can be culti- 
vated. One may nurture it by being 
constantly on the lookout for new inter- 
ests and experiences, by browsing in 
various fields, by looking upon each new 
day as an opportunity for learning and 
exploration. 

The best time to cultivate enthusiasm 
is when a person is young—before the 
feeling of boredom has had a chance to 
settle down upon one. So, do not be 
afraid to get excited about things. If 
you have the priceless quality of en- 
thusiasm, life will hold greater rewards 
for you. 





Walter E. Myer 
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KENNEDY FROM BLACK STAR 


MEXICO CITY, the Mexican capital, has many fine, modern buildings 


South of the Border 


Mexico Strives to Become Modern Industrial Nation, but Low 


Living Standards Pose Big Problems 


S. tourists visiting Mexico are 
® getting a real break. The Mexi- 
can government recently changed the 
value of its money in a way that will 
help tourists. Formerly U. S. visitors 
received about eight pesos for a dollar. 
(The peso is Mexico’s monetary unit.) 
Now they will receive almost twelve. 

Thus, an American in Mexico City 
who wants to visit the Pacific resort of 
Acapulco may now travel by plane to 
that spot and back to the Mexican 
capital for the equivalent of $13.20. 
Buying pesos at the old rate, he would 
have had to pay close to $19. Before 
the devaluation, gasoline cost U. S. 
tourists about 23 cents a gallon; now 
it is 16 cents. 

On some of the things that tourists 
buy, prices have been boosted. This 
may offset the advantages they would 
have gained through the change in 
value of the peso. Nevertheless, the 
Mexican government is doing its best 
to keep prices from skyrocketing. One 
of its aims in devaluing the peso was 
to attract tourists to Mexico. In re- 
cent years, the tourist trade has been 
that country’s biggest dollar-earning 
industry. 

U. S. vacationists who drive down 
one of the four fine highways that 
today connect Mexico City and our 
border will find the country to the 


south of us a colorful, scenic land. In 
the rural regions they will often see 
adobe huts and Indian dwellings made 
of plaited reeds. Patches of corn make 
green splashes on the hillsides. 

Along the roads, children herd flocks 
of sheep with perhaps a few goats and 
burros thrown in for good measure. 
Here and there in the distance, jagged 
mountain ranges may be seen. This is 
the old Mexico that has existed for 
centuries. 

On the other hand, in some of Mex- 
ico’s cities, travelers will see skyscrap- 
ers and supermarkets, factories of 
modern design, and neat homes for 
workers. Shiny automobiles purr down 
the boulevards. All kinds of goods 
may be seen behind the plate glass of 
shop windows. This is the new Mex- 
ico that has been coming into existence 
during recent years. 

How strong and prosperous a nation 
Mexico will become depends on many 
things. Certainly she is not so well off 
in some ways as most industrial lands. 
The northern part of the country is 
largely desert. Central Mexico is a 
vast plateau, hemmed in by mountain 
ranges. Along the Pacific and the Gulf 
of Mexico are narrow bands of tropical 
lowlands. Since these regions have 
been considered unhealthful, most of 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Dust Problem on 
the Great Plains 


Dry Weather and Strong Winds 
Bring Intensive Damage to 


a Five-State Region 


ESPITE the Great Plains drought 
that is receiving so much pub- 
licity, our country doesn’t face a grain 
shortage in the near future. Big sur- 
pluses have been piled up from pre- 
vious years, and—besides—farmers in 
many parts of the Midwest expect 
fairly good yields of wheat and other 
crops this spring and summer. 

Even so, the drought brings a seri- 
ous problem for the nation as a whole 
—and still a worse one for the re- 
gions actually in its grip. It slashes 
the farmers’ incomes. It hurts the 
merchants and businessmen’ with 
whom these farmers trade. In hard- 
hit sections of our country, it causes 
soil damage which can be repaired 
only through a long period of good 
rainfall. The United States has plenty 
of rich soil, but still this nation can’t 
easily afford the great scars which 
severe droughts sometimes inflict upon 
its farmland. 

Recent dry weather has extended 
through many parts of America. 
Weather maps show large areas on 
the East Coast, in the Gulf States, and 
in the West, which received far less 
than their normal amount of rain last 
winter. The mayor of New York City 
has ordered a strict water-conserva- 
tion program, because the city’s reser- 
voirs have been considerably below 
their usual level for this season of the 
year. 

So far as agriculture is concerned, 
the worst trouble is in the eastern 
parts of Colorado and New Mexico, the 
western portions of Kansas and Okla- 
homa, and the northwestern or “Pan- 
handle” section of Texas. The situ- 
ation in these Great Plains states isn’t 
something that has just developed 
over the last few months. 

In regions where the drought is 
worst, there hasn’t been a normal 
amount of rain for several years. 
Heavy winds have now come sweeping 
across the dry ground, stirring. up 
huge dust storms—“black blizzards” 
that throw their grimy haze far be- 
yond those areas from which the soil 
is actually blowing. 

The most seriously stricken areas 
today are in the same general region 
which suffered a long and _ severe 
drought about 20 years ago. During 
that earlier period, this section ac- 
quired an unwanted name—“the Dust 
Bowl”—and some observers are ap- 
plying the term once again. For in- 
stance, a newspaper in the nation’s 
capital recently carried this headline: 
“A New Dust Bowl Has Begun on the 
Plains.” 

Many people who live in the drought 
areas, however, don’t like the use of 
such catch-phrases. They say: “It 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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(Concluded from page 1) 


Mexico’s 26 million people live in the 
plateau region. 

About a tenth of the Mexicans are 
descendants of Spaniards who once 
ruled Mexico as a colony of Spain. 
Nearly a third are Indians. Most of 
the rest are of mixed race. Spanish 
is the language of most people, but 
many Indian tongues are also heard. 
English is widely taught in the schools, 
beginning about the sixth grade. 

Mexico’s mineral wealth is likely to 
loom large in her attempt to become a 
strong industrial nation. She mines 
and sells silver, gold, lead, zinc, and 
She has enough coal and iron 
for use in her own factories. In addi- 
tion, she is one of the big oil-producing 
nations. 

Since World War II, Mexico—about 
fourth the size of the United 
States—has shot ahead by leaps and 
bounds. President Miguel Aleman, 
who was his country’s chief executive 
from 1946 to 1952, pushed the growth 
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UNITED STATES: 3,022,387 SQ. Mi. 
MEXICO: 758,000 SQ. MI. 
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of industry. During his regime, the 
output of electricity was nearly dou- 
bled, and close to 2% million acres of 
dry land was put under irrigation. 
Important railway lines were modern- 
ized. 

An American businessman returning 
from Mexico says: ‘‘The country is 
alive with activity these days. Gone 
is the feeling of ‘let’s do it tomorrow.’ 
The din of a ‘let’s do it now’ program 
can be heard across the land.” 

Until quite recently, Mexico’s lead- 
ing industries have been those which 
prepare her wheat, cotton, sugar, to- 
bacco, coffee, leather, and sisal (used 
for twine) for market. Of growing 
importance now are the factories that 
turn out such varied items as steel, 
cement, glass, paper, and automobile 
supplies. 

New industries are opening their 
doors in many parts of the country. 
First-class highways are being built 
to help speed factory goods to markets. 
The nation is advancing so rapidly that 
it is stepping ahead of other Western 
Hemisphere nations below the Rio 
Grande as a manufacturing center. 

Mexico sells large amounts of her 
raw materials to the United States and 
other nations. Besides the silver and 
other minerals it exports, that country 
tropical fruits, valuable hard- 
woods, and richly decorated hand-made 
articles. Its major purchases from 
other lands include wheat, machinery, 
vehicles, and other iron and steel prod- 
ucts. 

Our neighbor’s progress in the past 
few years is impressive. Yet it cannot 
obscure the fact that she is faced with 
grave problems of many kinds. 

Lagging farm output. Mexico is not 
producing enough food to feed its 
people. Lack of good land is at the 
root of this situation. So much of the 


sells 


country consists of mountains, deserts, 
and jungles that only about seven per 
cent of Mexico is fit for cultivation. 
Irrigation probably could not boost 
the arable land to more than 12 per 
cent of the country’s area. 

Under these circumstances, the Mex- 
ican government has a tough task on 
its hands to boost crop yields. The 
nation needs seven times the wheat it 
now raises. It is producing only about 
75 per cent of the corn it requires. 
Since the tortilla, a corn-meal ‘“‘pan- 
cake,” is a basic food item in the 
average Mexican family, the govern- 
ment has to buy large amounts of 
corn elsewhere. 

President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines con- 
siders low farm output the most seri- 
ous problem his government faces. He 
has set aside more than 116 million 
dollars for agricultural development. 
He is trying to increase the amount 
of arable land through irrigation, and 
is encouraging the use of modern 
farming methods to boost crop yield. 
The government is planning to trans- 
fer thousands of farm families from 
unproductive areas to the fertile but 
underpopulated regions along both 
coasts. 

Low income. A study made for the 
Mexican Congress last year showed 
that almost 414 million Mexicans earn 
less than $24 a month. About 86 per 
cent of the population make less than 
$35 a month. Only 91,000 citizens 
earn more than $115 monthly. 

The only satisfactory solution of this 
problem seems to be to increase the 
production and sale of goods and thus 
provide more and better jobs. Many 
of the programs that the Mexican gov- 
ernment has undertaken in recent 
years have these long-range objectives 
in mind. It is not a problem that can 
be solved overnight. Meanwhile, the 
industrial progress now under way is 
threatened by the fact that not enough 
people can afford to buy the goods 
which Mexico’s new factories are turn- 
ing out. 

The low incomes that Mexican labor- 
ers receive has created a troublesome 
problem for the U. S. government. 
Each year hundreds of thousands of 
Mexican workers, attracted by high 
wages in the U. S., head north to seek 
jobs as farm laborers in this country. 

Some of the laborers are admitted 
temporarily as migratory farm work- 
ers under an agreement with the Mexi- 





MITCHELL BLACK STAR 


TEEN-AGERS in Mexico at a party. Mexican young people are fond of singing. 


can government. Only a limited num- 
ber, though, are permitted to come in. 
Large numbers of others enter ille- 
gally. They are known as “wetbacks” 
since many of them swim the Rio 
Grande River, separating Mexico and 
Texas, to escape the border patrols of 
the U. S. Immigration Service. 

This illegal activity has created 
many difficulties for our country. The 
Mexican government deplores it, but 
finds it as difficult to control as we do. 
A few weeks ago the two governments 
entered into a new agreement to gov- 
ern the entrance of farm workers. 
This is expected to curb the illegal 
entry better than it has been done in 
the past. But the real solution—so 
far as the Mexican government is con- 
cerned—is to provide more and better 
jobs for its people. Then they will not 
have the reason to seek jobs here in 
such large numbers. 

Poor living conditions. With food 
production lagging and incomes low, 
it follows that millions of Mexicans 
lack adequate food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing. For approximately half the popu- 
lation, tortillas are the main item of 
diet—and about the only one. Almost 
half of Mexico’s dwellings are of baked 
mud. Even in Mexico City, where glit- 
tering skyscrapers are going up, more 
than one third of the dwellings are 
shacks. 

Diseases take many lives. About one 
out of every ten babies dies at birth. 
Those who survive may expect, on an 
average, to live about 40 years. Mex- 
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MEXICO, our neighbor to the south, is about one fourth as large as the U. S. 


ico has about one doctor for every 
3,000 people as compared to one for 
every 750 in the United States. Hospi- 
tals are being built and clinics are 
being set up, but progress is slow. 

Close to 40 per cent of the population 
cannot read or write. This figure is 
much lower, though, than it was a few 
years ago. Grade-school education is 
now compulsory, but actually there are 
not enough schools to accommodate all 
children. The government is tackling 
the problem in an earnest way, and 
has set up some 10,000 centers where 
adults may learn to read and write. 

The inflation which Mexico has suf- 
fered since World War II has been 
especially hard on the average Mexi- 
can family. Living costs today are 
some four times higher than they were 
in 1939. Wages have gone up, too, but 
nowhere near as much as prices. 

The Cortines government has been 
making a big effort to keep living costs 
from rising further. It has acted 
quickly against food speculators, and 
has placed price controls on some basic 
foods. It has even gone into the food 
business itself by making bread and 
selling it at low prices. 


More Inflation? 


For some time the present adminis- 
tration did a good job of checking 
inflation, but the recent change in the 
value of the peso is causing much con- 
cern among the common people of 
Mexico. While the tourist can get 
more pesos with a dollar than he could 
before, the peso cannot buy quite so 
much as it could before it was cheap- 
ened, so the average Mexican’s pur- 
chasing power is even less than it was. 

The government hopes that prices 
will not rise greatly. After the de- 
valuation took place last month, some 
prices—especially of luxury products— 
shot up rapidly, but it is thought that 
they may settle back a bit as time 
goes on. 
alter the peso’s value, the government 
apparently felt that the stimulation 
which would be given to the tourist 
business would, in the long run, be of 
great benefit to the country, and would 
more than make up for the temporary 
hardship caused by rising prices. The 
next few months will determine 
the wisdom of this decision. 

The Mexican government wants to 
get hold of as many dollars from tour- 
ists as possible, so it can purchase 
U. S. machinery and other products 
which it needs. 


In making its decision to 
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 yenety City and Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, are two of the faraway 
places which 16-year-old Shelley Mann 
dreams of visiting within a few years. 
America’s newest swimming star, 
brown-eyed Shelley hopes to represent 
the United States in Mexico’s Pan- 
American Games next year and in the 
Olympics in Australia in 1956. 

On the basis of her showing in the 
national women’s meet in Florida last 
month, the Arlington, Virginia, girl 
would seem to have a good chance of 
making the U.S. teams. At the Day- 
tona Beach competition, she won three 
races and in addition was a member 
of two victorious relay teams. Her 
performance played a big part in the 
team victory of the Walter Reed Swim 
Club of Washington, D. C. 

Shelley is adept at a variety of 
strokes. In the national meet she 
placed first in both the 100-yard butter- 
fly (a type of breaststroke) and the 
100-yard backstroke events. She also 
won the 400-yard medley, a race re- 
quiring several kinds of strokes. She 
set new records in each event, and 
scored 22 of 94 points scored by her 
team. 

When Shelley was about 10 or 11 
years old, she was very bashful. She 
was often reluctant to join in activities 
with other children. She liked to pad- 
dle in the water, though, near her 
family’s cottage on the Severn River 
in Maryland. 

In order to help Shelley acquire 
confidence and overcome shyness, her 
parents encouraged her to take up 
swimming. Today the confidence, 
friendliness, and lively enthusiasm 








WALTER REED SWIM CLUB 


SHELLEY MANN, swimming star who 
set several records in Florida meet 


which Shelley exhibits are proof of the 
benefits one may derive from athletic 
activity. 

The young water star is a junior at 
Washington and Lee High School in 
Arlington. Every day after school she 
makes a 10-mile trip to the pool at 
Walter Reed Hospital for swimming 
practice. After about 1% hours in the 
water, she heads home for dinner 
(where she must pass up sweets), 
studies (English is her favorite sub- 
ject), and goes to bed about 9:30. Ten 
hours of sleep each night are necessary 
in the making of a champion. 

In. addition to her swimming. activi- 
ties, Shelley finds time to sing in the 
school choir. She plays an active part 
in the Sub-Deb Club, a social organiza- 
tion, and occasionally speaks before 
civic groups. Her father works as an 
electrical engineer with the Navy De- 
partment. 
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LUG YOUR OWN. A self-service luggage system is being tried out in Boston 


and Pittsburgh railway stations. 


A passenger drops a quarter into a coin box 


on the rack, then takes a cart, loads his luggage, and rolls it away. By returning 
the cart to a nearby rack after use, the passenger gets an automatic refund of 


10 cents. 


The carts are intended to supplement porter service available in stations. 
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HE sun daily pours out more energy 

than all the reserves of coal, oil, 
natural gas, and uranium in the earth’s 
crust. For this reason scientists have 
for many years been trying to find 
ways of capturing the almost limitless 
energy of the sun. Recently scientists 
were able to put the sun’s energy to 
work in two practical ways. 

Dr. Maria Telkes, of New York Uni- 
versity, has built a solar cooking stove 
which consists of four flat mirrors that 
concentrate sunlight on a bed of chemi- 
cals. The light then transforms the 
chemicals which give off heat during 
the change. This heat is trapped in 
an insulated oven. 

The chemicals used in the cook-stove 
are good for a lifetime and the sun- 
light is free, so the only fuel problem 
is a cloudy day. Dr. Telkes designed 
the stove for semi-desert regions, such 
as India and Egypt, where fuel is ex- 
pensive but sunshine is consistently 
plentiful. 

The sun’s energy was also used a 
short time ago to power a battery. 


Bell Telephone Laboratory scientists 
have developed a solar battery, the first 
of its kind, which converts the sun’s 
energy into electricity. The battery 
is small enough to be held in the palm 
of the hand, yet it delivers more than 
twice the power of the atomic battery 
which was demonstrated a few months 
ago. 

The sun-powered battery consists of 
10 metal strips of specially treated 
silicon, an ingredient found in sand. 
These strips are placed side by side 
in a transparent plate. They are then 
wired together and also to terminals 
from which the battery can be con- 
nected to whatever device is to use the 
current. 

Scientists say the battery should last 
indefinitely. It has no moving parts 
and nothing is destroyed in the process 
of getting electric current from it. 
The battery is not yet ready for use 
in large sun electric power plants be- 
cause of cost and other problems, but 
all the experimental work has been 
done. 





Our Readers Say— 





I am a German exchange student. I 
am most grateful for the opportunity to 
study in this country. However, I have 
been impressed by the fact that many 
Americans seem to think all of us from 
other countries must want nothing so 
much as to remain here. They repeatedly 
express the idea that the United States is 
the greatest nation on earth. 

The United States is a great country. 
There is no doubt about that. At the 
same time, I don’t think any one country 
is the “greatest” in the world. Some 
lands are great in music, others lead in 
material wealth, and so on. 

My point is that it is dangerous and 
unwise for people to crow too loudly 
about the greatness of their country. We 
Germans learned a bitter lesson on that 
score. The one-sided patriotism and ex- 
cessive nationalism of the nazis led to 
World War II and ruin. It is difficult 
for nations to cooperate in friendship 
with one another if a few of them con- 
sider themselves superior in every way 
to all others. 

DIETER VON STEPHANITZ, 
Cumberland, Wisconsin 


* 


I am an Italian student and enjoyed 
your article on my country. I don’t agree 
with those people who say Americans are 
becoming more and more unpopular in 
Italy. Almost all Italians, except the 
communists and fascists, look upon the 
United States as their best friend. 

Nico BIGNAMI, 
Rezzato, Italy 


Youth groups in our area have been 
discussing the problems of national de- 
fense and the H-bomb. We seriously 
question man’s right to make weapons 
with the destructive force of these bombs. 
Aggressors have been with us since the 
beginning of time, and will, undoubtedly, 
continue to be with us in the future. Will 
an aggressor refrain from using the 
H-bomb against his fellow men? The an- 
swer to that question, of course, is “no.” 

NANCY HALL, 
Picture Rocks, Pennsylvania 


* 


In my opinion, we should rot permit 
Red China to become a United Nations 
member. Meeting with Red Chinese rep- 
resentatives in the UN would be like sit- 
ting down with a wild, man-eating beast. 
If he doesn’t feel real hungry and you 
don’t anger him, he might leave you 
alone. But you never know when he 
might turn on you. 

LAWRENCE AMAROK, 
Skagway, Alaska 


* 


IT agree wholeheartedly with readers 
Edith Parker, Mary-Ann Dalby, and 
Anita Peterson when they say women 
should join the armed forces. I think a 
woman has as much right to serve her 
country in the military services as a man 
does. I intend to join the WAVES and 
I’m proud to tell my friends about my 
plans. GRACE FURMANSKI, 

Calumet City, Illinois 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below match the 
italicized word with the following word 
whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 


given on page 5, column 4. 


or phrase 


1. Each was looking for a way to 
augment (awg’mént) his income. (a) 
increase (b) save (c) lower (d) spend. 


2. She wasn’t accustomed to such 
adulation (Ad-i-la’shin). (a) hard 
work (b) easy living (c) flattery (d) 
success. 


3. There was a modicum (m6d‘1-kiim) 
of truth in what he said. (a) great 
deal (b) small quantity (c) ring (d) 
good test. 


4. He was easily spotted because he 
was a tatterdemalion (tit-er-dé-miAl’- 
yin). (a) ragamuffin (b) well-dressed 
person (c) foreigner (d) midget. 


5. Rome was governed by a triumvi- 
rate (tri-iim’vi-rat). (a) tyrant (b) 
emperor (c) substitute king (d) group 
of three rulers. 


6. He maintained a supercilious (si- 
per-sil’j-iis) attitude. (a) haughty (b) 
humble (c) serious (d) silly. 

7. He had the temerity (té-mér‘-ti) 


to try again. (a) permission (b) bold- 
ness (c) willingness (d) money. 





TTT } 
PUZZLE ON MEXICO 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
oe , a word de- 
scribing the method used in dry parts of 
Mexico to make farming possible. 





1, _.__+=_____, our second largest state, 
was once a part of Mexico. 


2. Adolfo Ruiz 
dent of Mexico. 


3. The 
food. 


4. Before our entry into World War I, 
the U. S. sent troops into Mexico to try 
to capture Pancho _ ____, a bandit 
who had made raids in our country. 


5. The 
Mexico from Texas. 


is Presi- 


is a favorite Mexican 





river separates 





6. _is a Pacific Ocean 
port and resort city in Mexico. 





7. Mexicans who enter the U. S. il- 
legally to seek jobs are called 


are the real native 





people of Mexico. 


9. We use the dollar as the basis of 
our monetary system. Mexicans use the 


10. A U.S. state that once was Mexican . 
territory. ‘ 


1}2)/3)/4)5}6)7)/8/)9)}10 





Last Week 


HorRIZONTAL: Luxembourg. VERTICAL: 
1. Coplon; 2. Juin; 3. Benelux; 4. spies; 
5. Germans; 6. FBI; 7. NATO; 8. de 
Gaulle; 9. Rome; 10. The Hague. 
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The Story of the Week 


Mexico’s President 


An American newsman, who re- 
cently interviewed Mexico’s President 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, had this to say: 
Mexico is indeed fortunate in having 
a man like Ruiz Cortines at its helm 
during this period. He appears to be 
well qualified to tackle his country’s 
many problems (see page 1 story). 

Born 62 years ago in the Mexican 
state of Veracruz, the only son of a 
customhouse agent, Ruiz Cortines stud- 
ied accountancy as a youth. For sev- 
eral years he worked in the office of 
an importing firm. He soon became 
tired of that kind of life, and longed 
to enter politics. 

His first political activity began in 
the early years of this century, when 
he took an active part in the revolu- 
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tions then shaking Mexico. Later, he 
was appointed to his first public office 
—as a clerk in the Bureau of Statistics. 
After that he held increasingly impor- 
tant government jobs. He was gov- 
ernor of his native state of Veracruz, 
and later served as Secretary of the 
Interior under his predecessor as presi- 
dent, Miguel Aleman. In 1952, Ruiz 
Cortines began his six-year term of 
office as Mexico’s chief. 

Ruiz Cortines is a quiet man who 
avoids personal publicity and the gay 
life traditional for Mexican politicos. 
He has not made himself wealthy in 
public office as have many of his coun- 
trymen in the past. One of his oft- 
repeated slogans is “I was poor as a 
boy, and I stillam.” His honesty, even 
his political opponents admit, is above 
question. 


An Eisenhower Victory 


Many provisions of the Eisenhower 
administration’s farm program are 
now up for action by Congress. The 
administration’s proposals, which in- 
clude measures to reduce government 
aid to certain farmers, are running 
into stiff opposition from some Senate 
and House members of both parties. 

Meanwhile, the President and his 
supporters won a victory in the Senate 
on an administration proposal having 
to do with wool. Among the chief 
provisions of the Senate-passed meas- 
ure are these: 

1. The elimination of existing gov- 
ernment “price supports” on wool. 
(Under this program, Uncle Sam buys 
wool from farmers who cannot sell it 
profitably on the regular markets. ) 

2. Government subsidies, or aid, to 


wool growers. This would require the 
government to make up the difference 
between regular market prices for 
wool, and what producers get for it 
under existing “price supports.” Uncle 
Sam would not buy any wool, however, 
as he now does. 

Administration supporters say the 
Senate bill would put an end to the 
government “wool-buying spree,” while 
helping to prevent hardships to farm- 
ers because of falling wool prices. 
Critics argue that the measure pro- 
vides a “handout” of government funds 
to a small group of Americans. 

The final Senate vote on the wool 
bill was, 40 Republicans and 29 Demo- 
crats for; 4 Republicans and 13 Demo- 
crats against. 


Hearings Go On 


In the sensational Army-Cohn-Mc- 
Carthy hearings which have occupied 
so much attention since they began on 
April 22, there have been two juries 
listening to the evidence and waiting 
to make a decision. One is the Senate 
subcommittee which is holding the 
hearings; the other is the American 
people as a whole. The general public 
will form an opinion not only of the 
conflicting parties in this controversy, 
but also of the verdict reached by the 
Senate committee. 

3y way of review, a chief Army 
charge in this dispute is that Mc- 
Carthy and members of his staff, 
particularly Roy Cohn, used threats 
against Army officials in an _ effort 
to get special privileges for their 
former co-worker, Private David 
Schine. The McCarthy side claims 
the Army used Schine as a “hostage” 
in an effort to put a halt to the com- 
mittee’s investigation of that branch 
of the service. 


Parties Look to Youth 


Every year, an estimated 2 million 
young Americans become eligible to 
vote. Both the Democrats and the Re- 
publicans are now making special ef- 
forts to get these new voters to go to 
the polls in this fall’s congressional, 
state, and local elections. Each party, 
of course, is also trying to win the 
young citizens over to its side. 
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AND NOW, FLOATING SUITS. 
swimming garment. 
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The four girls are demonstrating a new 
The suits have built-in front panels that trap air and make 


it possible for the wearers to float idly and safely on a hot summer day. 


Both major parties have youth 
groups which try to get persons who 
are 18 years of age or older to take 
part in political affairs. Their organi- 
zations—the Young Democrats and the 
Young Republicans—now claim a com- 
bined membership of some 800,000 
young people. Both groups plan to 
hold nation-wide meetings later this 
year to draw up campaign plans for 
next fall. 


Up to Geneva? 


The United States is doing every- 
thing possible, short of going to war, in 
its efforts to help beleaguered French 
forces fighting communist rebels in 
Indochina. Last week, it appeared 
that our government would wait for 
news from Geneva, Switzerland, be- 
fore carrying out any new plan of 
action regarding southeast Asia. In 
Geneva, we and our allies began dis- 
cussions on Asian problems with Rus- 
sia and her Red supporters two weeks 
ago. 
Uncle Sam undoubtedly has a num- 
ber of alternative policies ready to 
be put into effect if no final agree- 
ment on the Indochinese and other 
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COBALT in a bomb could destroy almost all life on the earth, scientists say. 
But the metal also can do much to ease human suffering. The machine above, 


worth $250,000, uses cobalt for treating cancer. 


It is installed in the new, modern 


Lankenau Hospital in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Asian problems can be reached in the 
Swiss city. These policies, of course 
are not known at this time. 

Meanwhile, some of the chief ques- 
tions that have been before the Geneva 
meeting are: (1) How can a perma- 
nent peace settlement be made for 
Korea? (2) Under what conditions 
can the fighting be ended in Indo- 
china? (3) How can other Asian 
problems, such as the future of Indo- 
china, be settled? 


Around the Globe 


President Eisenhower has signed a 
measure providing for federal aid to 
the states for building and repairing 
important highways. The new law sets 
aside nearly a billion dollars for this 
purpose. 

A bill passed by the House provides 
for the following defense budget: 
More than 71% billion dollars for the 
Army, over 914 billion for the Navy, 
and nearly 11 billion for the Air Force. 
The lawmakers cut more than a bil- 
lion dollars from the armed forces 
budget requested by President Eisen- 
hower. The defense measure, which 
was adopted unanimously by the 
House, has gone to the Senate for 
action. 

Argentina’s President Juan Peron 
ordered police to seize a number of 
opposition political leaders immedi- 
ately after parliamentary elections 
were held in the South American land 
a short time ago. Some observers be- 
lieve that Peron acted against opposi- 
tion leaders because their parties 
polled a surprisingly heavy vote in the 
recent balloting. 

Next Saturday, May 15, is Armed 
Forces Day. On that date, our nation’s 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps will be on parade. People living 
in cities across the nation can see, next 
Saturday, some of the men and equip- 
ment which make up our first kine of 
defense against possible enemies, 

The U. S. Air Force school to train 
officers of our air arm is scheduled to 
begin classes this summer in tempo- 
rary buildings. The new academy, 
headed by Brigadier General Don Zim- 
merman, is expected to have at least 
one structure of its own ready by 
next year. 

Uncle Sam has promised to provide 
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military aid to Iraq. American mili- 
tary teams are now being sent to the 
Middle Eastern land to determine what 
kind of equipment is most needed by 
that country. Aid to Iraq will bring 
the total number of nations receiving 
military assistance from us to 29. 
These include Iraq’s neighbors—Tur- 
key, Iran, and Pakistan. 

The Federation of American Scien- 
tists, a nation-wide organization of 
scientists and engineers, wants Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to set up a special 
group to investigate charges that dis- 
loyalty exists at New Jersey’s Fort 
Monmouth—an Army radar and com- 
munications center. The _ scientific 
group maintains that past “unproven” 
charges of disloyalty at the fort, made 
by Senator McCarthy’s Senate investi- 
gating committee last year, have “shat- 
tered the morale of loyal workers at 
the base.” 

Next Thursday, May 13, the United 
States, Britain, France, Russia, and 
other countries are scheduled to re- 
sume disarmament talks in London. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
—a government agency that handles 
labor matters—has set May 26 as the 
deadline for special elections among 
the New York City area dockworkers. 
The vote is to decide whether the 
American Federation of Labor or the 
International Longshoreman’s Asso- 
ciation (ILA) is to act as union repre- 
sentative for the waterfront workers. 
AFL has accused ILA of doing nothing 
to put down graft and corruption 
among its leaders. 


Librarian of Congress 


Lawrence Mumford is scheduled to 
take over his duties soon as Librarian 
of Congress. He was appointed to that 
post a short time ago by President 
Eisenhower, and, as of this writing, 
must still be approved by the Senate. 

A native of North Carolina, 50-year- 
old Mumford has been doing library 
work ever since he finished his school- 
ing in 1929. He has held posts in New 
York City and Cleveland libraries. For 
the past four years, he has served as 
head of the Cleveland Public Library. 

As director of the Library of Con- 
gress, Mumford will be in charge of 
one of the most complete libraries in 
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“THE PICKWICK PAPERS” is a movie from the famous Charles Dickens story 


the world. It contains more than 31 
million books, pamphlets, musical 
scores, and other items. Every year 
@ great assortment of material from all 
corners of the nation, as well as from 
other countries, is added to the li- 
brary’s collections. 

As its name implies, the Library of 
Congress is an information center for 
the nation’s lawmakers. A special Leg- 
islative Reference Service engages in 
yesearch work for Capitol Hill. In ad- 
dition, the library is open, free of 
charge, to the public. Visitors can 
enjoy its many exhibits, and persons 
who want to go there to study will find 
the reference librarians very helpful 
in locating books and in explaining 
how the library operates. 


Dickens Movie 


Mr. Pickwick and all his delightful 
friends, as created by Charles Dickens, 
are on hand to entertain you in an 
English film, “The Pickwick Papers.” 
The sets, the costumes, and the man- 
nerisms of Dickens’ characters seem to 
be lifted from the author’s novel and 
brought to life on the screen. 

Dickens’ “Pickwick Papers,” as we 
know, is a sarcastic, but humorous tale 
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It isn’t always clear what our role 
in the international picture is, but the 
part being played by our “roll” is pretty 
obvious. “ 


“Did you tell Binks that I’m a fool?” 
“No. I thought he already knew it.” 
































JOHNS IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“T’ll try to be as brief as possible, Mr. 


Denton. No.” 





Little boy (on a_ transcontinental 
train): “Mama, what’s the name of the 
ast station we stopped at?” 

Mother: “Don’t bother me. Can’t you 
see I’m reading. Why do you ask?” 

Little boy: “Because sister got off 
there.” a 


Merchant (to young applicant for a 
job) : “Sorry, we hire only married men.” 

Applicant: “Do you happen to have a 
daughter?” is 


Two Germans were fishing on the op- 
posite sides of @ river separating the 
American occupation zone from the Rus- 
sian zone. The fellow on the American 
side seemed to be having all the luck and 
was pulling in one fish after another. 

Becoming impatient, the fisherman on 
the Russian side shouted to the other one 
and asked him why he was doing so well. 

“That’s simple,” replied the lucky one. 
“The fish over here are not afraid to 
open their mouths.” 


* 
A wise husband will buy his wife such 


fine china that she won’t trust him to 
wash the dishes. 


of life in 19th century England as he 
saw it. He tells of the adventures of 
a few Pickwick Club members who 
start off on a tour of England to gain 
more knowledge of their country. They 
get involved in one hilarious scrape 
after another when they meet the 
“charming rascal,” Mr. Jingle, during 
their travels. 

The part of the blustering, pudgy 
Mr. Pickwick is played by James Hay- 
ter. Nigel Patrick takes the role of 
the jolly scoundrel, Mr. Jingle. A large 
cast of other noted British players 
bring many more Dickens characters 
to life in the film. 


Viet Minh Takes Over 


Laos, Viet Nam, and Cambodia, as 
we know, are partly independent, 
French-supervised lands of Indochina. 
Some months ago, the Viet Minh, or 
communist rebel forces in Indochina, 
took over a province of Laos called 
Sam Neua. Recently, a farmer who 
once lived in Sam Neua under the Reds 
fled to the anti-communist side. . He 
describes life under the Viet Minh as 
follows: 

Soon after the communists took over 
Sam Neua, they rounded up all the 
people they could find. Some were 
accused of not cooperating with the 
Reds. These were put to work in jungle 
camps cutting trees. Except when 
actually working, the prisoners were 
tied together with ropes. At night, 
they slept bound hand and foot. 

Persons not sent to prison were also 
required to work—men, women, and 
children alike. They were organized 
into small bands, with a Red leader at 
the head of each group, and were given 
assigned tasks to perform. Under the 
Viet Minh propaganda program, all 
persons were forced to attend special 
communist lectures. 

Informers were everywhere, Even 
those persons who accepted commu- 
nism were watched by Red agents. 
Mob trials were held for persons ac- 
cused of anti-Viet Minh activities. 


Next Week’s Articles : 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s major articles will 
deal with (1) the influence of comic 
books, movies, and TV programs on 
young people of today, and (2) Japan. 





Study Guide 


Drought Problem 











1. In what five states is dry weather 
now causing farmers the most trouble? 


2. Why do many residents of the 
drought area object to the use of such 
terms as “Dust Bow]”? 


3. What happened, beginning at about 
the time of World War I, that made more 
severe the effects of drought during the 
1930’s? 


4. Explain why the Great Plains wasn’t 
well prepared to meet the present period 
of dry weather. 


5. Financially, why is the plains re- 
gion in a better position to “weather the 
storm” now than in the 1930’s? 


6. How are farmers now fighting the 
dust storms? 


7. Describe some long-range measures 
that might be taken in preparation for 
future droughts. 


Discussion 


In your opinion, is the problem of 
droughts and dust storms mainly one for 
the farmers in the affected areas, or is it 
a truly national problem? Explain your 
position. 


Mexico 


1. How has the recent devaluation of 
the peso in Mexico affected U. S. tourists? 

2. In what ways has Mexico changed in 
recent years? 


3. Why is farm output lagging there? 


4. What steps are being taken to rem- 
edy this matter? 

5. How has the low income of Mexican 
workers created a problem for the U. S. 
government? 

6. What problems does the Mexican 
government face in trying to raise living 
standards? 

_ 7. Why is devaluation of the peso caus- 
ing concern among the Mexican people? 


Discussion 


1. Which of the problems confronting 
Mexico do you feel most needs a speedy 
solution? Explain. 


2. Do you think that a strong and pros- 
perous Mexico is important to our own 
welfare in the United States? Why or 
why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What position is held by Adolfo Ruiz 
Cortines? 


2. In what ways would an Eisenhower- 
supported bill, passed by the Senate, 
change the government’s policies on wool? 

3. What is the combined membership 
of the Young Democrats and the Young 
Republicans? What are these groups 
striving to do? 


4. Why does the Federation of Ameri- 
can Scientists want the President to study 
charges of disloyalty at Fort Monmouth, 
New Jersey? 

5. Who is Lawrence Mumford, and 
why is he in the news? 


6. According to a refugee from com- 
munist Viet Minh, how are people there 
treated by the Reds? 


Pronunciations 


Acapulco—a’ka-pool’k6 

Adolfo Ruiz Cortines—a-dawl'fé ré0-és’ 
core-tee’nés 

Juan Peron—hwan pé-rawn’ 

Pancho Villa—pan’ché vé’ya 

Peso—pay’so 

Porfirio Diaz—pawr-fé'ryé dé’as 

Veracruz—va'ra-kroos’ 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) increase; 2. (c) flattery; 3. (b) 
small quantity; 4. (a) ragamuffin; 5. (d) 
group of three rulers; 6. (a) haughty; 
7. (b) boldness. 
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Drought. Wind, Dust 


(Concluded from page 1) 


will give our part of the country a 
bad reputation. We are merely going 
through a temporary setback. We 
don’t want people in other sections to 
form the impression that the southern 
Great Plains is a desert land.” 

Observers familiar with the bounti- 
ful supplies of grain and livestock that 
come from this region in favorable 
years are in no danger of getting such 
an idea. Farm experts know that the 
Great Plains drought area has a prom- 
ising future despite its bleak appear- 
ance today, and they are already dis- 
cussing the means by which later 
droughts can possibly be kept from 
doing so much damage. 

People familiar with the Great 
Plains region know that its weather 
generally goes in cycles—with periods 
of sufficient moisture followed by pe- 
riods of dry weather. What the farm- 
ers do, as a group, during the com- 
paratively moist years can have a 
direct bearing on how well they pull 
through a drought later. 


World War |! 


It is generally agreed, for example, 


that the effects of drought in the 
1930’s were made more severe by the 
extensive plowing and cultivating that 
had been done on the Great Plains be- 
fore that time. World War I marked 
the beginning of a tremendous wheat- 
raising boom. Heavy demand for 
grain during that conflict sent prices 


skyrocketing. Farmers plowed up mil- 
lions of acres of grass in the belt of 
land just east of the Rockies, and 
planted wheat. 

Modern machinery increased the 
amount of land that each farmer could 
tend. The tractor was just then com- 
ing into use on farms. The harvester- 
thresher, or combine, appeared about 
1920. 

All during the 1920’s, farmers con- 
tinued tearing up the prairie sod. 
Some of the land they plowed was 
in regions where the average rainfall 
is extremely light. So long as the 
weather is favorable, such ground pro- 
duces fine crops of grain, but in dry 
periods it is suitable mainly for grass. 
During such periods, the soil needs 
grass for protection against the wind. 
But when the weather turned dry, 
shortly after 1930, the plowed land 





didn’t have enough vegetation to hold 
the topsoil in place. 

Heavy spring winds were able to 
stir up “black blizzards” from the dry, 
dusty earth. In some cases the storm 
could sweep ahead for miles and miles, 
unbroken by any obstacle of grassland 
across its path. 

After several years of such condi- 
tions, moist weather returned to the 
plains. At about the same time, World 
War II began and there developed a 
greater demand for wheat and other 
farm products than ever before. Prices 
of these items went sky high, and the 
federal government encouraged farm- 
ers to raise all the grain they could. 

As a result, precautions against the 
next siege of drought were in some 
cases neglected—such precautions as 
leaving strips of grassland across the 
path of the prevailing winds. This 
failure—especially during the war 
years—was not the farmers’ fault. In 
the early and middle 1940’s, they 
would have been sharply criticized if 
they had not devoted practically all 
their efforts to raising food crops. 

Nevertheless, when drought re- 
turned in the early 1950’s, the Great 
Plains wasn’t well prepared to meet it. 
By this time, far more land had been 
plowed than in the 1930’s. Two ad- 
joining counties in eastern Colorado, 
for instance, had a total of only 312,- 
000 acres under cultivation in 1930 as 
compared to 950,000 acres in 1953. 

In many areas, too, the farmers had 
sought to raise far more cattle than 
their pastures could safely support. 
These cattle ate the grass away to such 
an extent that it was in poor shape 
to withstand drought and protect the 
land against blowing. 


“The Worst” 


Recent wind erosion on the Great 
Plains, according to soil conservation 
experts, has severely damaged approx- 
imately enough land to fill the state 
of Connecticut—and has done much 
harm to a still larger area. Various 
responsible news organizations, in- 
cluding the Associated Press, refer to 
the present drought situation as the 
worst in U. S. history. 

Nevertheless, economic conditions in 
the hardest-hit area are not so bad 
now as they were during the drought 
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IN THE REGIONS SHOWN, valuable ‘soil has been blown away by the wind 


of the 1930’s. The earlier dry spell 
struck while the nation was still feel- 
ing the effects of a great depression, 
during which the farmers had received 
pitifully low prices for their grain and 
livestock. The present drought began 
after a long period of bountiful crops, 
sold at high prices. While it is true 
that many farmers are extremely hard- 
pressed, the Great Plains area as a 
whole is better equipped financially to 
weather the storm now than it was 20 
years ago. 

Besides, the farmers today know 
considerably more about fighting the 
dust storms than they did in the 
1930’s. In many areas they are “list- 
ing” and “chiseling” the soil to re- 
duce or prevent wind erosion. This 
means that they go through the fields 
with implements which leave a rough, 
cloddy surface. Ground in this condi- 
tion resists blowing far better than 
if it were smooth. 

Fighting the dust is a cooperative 
job. If one farmer leaves his fields in 
bad shape, the dust which blows from 
them can “sand-blast” his neighbors’ 
land and start it blowing too. In Col- 
orado, if a piece of land needs listing 


or chiseling and the owner neglects to ~ 


take care of it, the county government 
can hire the job done and tax the 
landowner for its cost. 

Late last month, the governors of 
Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Okla- 
home, and Texas met with President 
Eisenhower and other U. S. officials to 
discuss drought problems. They asked 
for 15 million dollars in federal emer- 
gency funds to help their states fight 
the dust storms. 

Various observers ask: “Why don’t 
the Great Plains people try some of 
the modern rain-making methods that 
science has developed?” The answer is 
that rain-making succeeds only when 
there is considerable moisture in the 
atmosphere. For a long time in the 
Great Plains region, the air has been 
dry, like the soil. 

The steps now being taken, in the 
areas of worst drought, are emergency 
measures. There is other action that 


can be carried out when the next pe- 
riod of rainy years begins, in an effort 
to lessen the effects of such droughts 
as may occur still later. 

In the first place, farmers are being 
urged to restore the grass on sizable 
stretches of damaged land—as soon as 
there is enough moisture to permit its 
growth. Certain conservation experts 
believe that about 8 million acres 
should be thus “retired” from culti- 
vation. Such an area, in total, would 
be larger than Maryland. 

For land that is kept in cultiva- 
tion, producing wheat and similar 
crops, there are methods of farming 
so as to conserve all possible moisture 
in the ground. If these methods are 
followed during wet years, the soil 
stores up water so that it can endure 
dry periods reasonably well. 


Stubble Mulch 


Also, in regions where wind erosion 
is a constant threat, the farmers often 
do what is known as “stubble mulch- 
ing” or “trash farming.” That is, they 
use a type of plow which leaves the 
trash and stubble on top of the ground 
as protection against heavy winds. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, in cooperation with local officials, 
has sought to promote such practices. 
Many people argue, though, that the 
federal soil conservation program re- 
ceives far too little emphasis and at- 
tention. They think much more should 
be done along this line. 

Meanwhile, it is encouraging that 
numerous Great Plains farmers have 
been following sound conservation pol- 
icies. If they had not been doing 
so, the effects of the present drought 
would probably be much worse than 
they are now. 

Naturally, if a drought lasts long 
enough it will cause crop failures, sear 
the pastures, and bring dust storms— 
no matter how carefully the ground 
has been tended. Agricultural experts 
hope, however, that further progress 
in farming methods will eventually 
put the Great Plains in better shape to 
withstand future droughts. 
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Careers for 


TATISTICIANS are the men and 

women who collect numerical data 
or facts, analyze them, and draw con- 
clusions from the material. Their 
work affects the lives of all of us. 

When we pay the electric bill, for 
instance, we pay at prices that have 
been set up as a result of a statisti- 
cian’s work. When we drive a car, we 
are using a piece of equipment that was 
designed and manufactured on the 
basis of hundreds of different statisti- 
cal tests. 

Your duties, if you decide to become 
a statistician, will vary. Most statis- 
tical work is based on what is known 
as a sampling technique; that is, a few 
items of a given kind are studied as a 
basis for drawing conclusions about 
an entire group. 

The public opinion polls are an ex- 
ample of the sampling technique. In 
these, a limited number of people, care- 
fully selected to represent the popula- 
tion as a whole, are asked a question 
based on a topic of general interest. 
By applying various statistical formu- 
las and procedures to the answers that 
are received, statisticians can reach 
some conclusions as to how the public 
feels in regard to certain questions. 

Statisticians perform many other 
tasks. For example, they work out 
tests whereby a manufacturer can tell 
whether or not his product is up to 
standard. They also deal with vital 
statistics—information relating to 
births, deaths, and diseases. 

Your qualifications should include 
an inquiring mind, imagination, the 
ability to express yourself well in 
writing, and, of course, a high degree 
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A STATISTICIAN, to be successful, 


of mathematical ability. An inquisi- 
tive mind is necessary if the statisti- 
cian is to track down the facts which 
have real significance. Imagination is 
needed in arranging the statistical data 
and finding ways to bring out their 
meaning. The need for the other 
qualities is obvious. 

Your training should include a col- 
lege preparatory course in high school, 
with emphasis on mathematics and 
English. When you go to college for 
your A.B. degree, you should take ad- 
vanced mathematics, including courses 
in statistics. You should also study 
subjects related to the particular field 
in which you want to specialize— 
money and banking, if you want to 
work in finance; sociology and econom- 
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must like and understand mathematics 


ics, if you want to work in social 
welfare; and so on. 

If you want to get ahead, an M.A. 
or Ph.D. is almost a necessity. One 
or two years are required to get an 
M.A., and three or four for the Ph.D. 

Your income as a beginner, if you 
have only an A.B. degree, may be about 
$2,500 a year. Those who have Ph.D.’s 
start out with yearly salaries of about 
$5,000 or $6,000. Earnings of experi- 
enced persons generally are good and 
range from $5,000 to $20,000 or more 
a year. 

Advantages and disadvantages 
that you might encounter will depend 
chiefly upon your abilities and inter- 
ests. If you like mathematics and 
want to go to school long enough to 


get an advanced degree, you can look 
forward to good salaries, work in a 
field that is not overcrowded, and al- 
most unlimited opportunities for pro- 
fessional development. If you do not 
like mathematics, or are irritated at 
having to handle figures day in and 
day out, statistics offers you few voca- 
tional advantages. 

While only about a fourth of the 
professional statisticians at work to- 
day are women, opportunities for them 
are as good as they are for men. 

Further information and a pamphlet 
entitled “Statistics as a Career,” can 
be secured from the American Statis- 
tical Association, 1108 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. The pam- 
phlet costs 25 cents. An occupational 
brief, entitled “The Outlook for 
Women in Mathematics and Statis- 
tics,”” Women’s Bureau Bulletin 223-4, 
is available for 10 cents in coin from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 
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omitted answer. 


The American Observer Semester Test 


I. Newsmakers. For each of the follow- 
ing items, find the picture of the person 
identified and place the number of that 
picture on your answer sheet. (There is 
one picture for which there is no num- 
bered item.) 


. Senator from Nevada. 

. Radio and TV news commentator. 
U. S. Attorney General. 

. Ruler of Viet Nam. 

. Assistant to President Eisenhower. 
. British Foreign Secretary. 

. Senator from Ohio. 
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. Russian Foreign Minister. 


II. Multiple Choice. Jn each of the fol- 
lowing items, select the correct answer 
and write its letter on your answer sheet. 


9. Our big aim in the Geneva Confer- 
ence is to (a) restore Chiang Kai-shek 
to power in China; (b) stop communist 
aggression in the Far East; (c) urge 
Red China to join the United Nations; 
(d) restore Japanese control over the 
Korean peninsula. 


10. The ANZUS Pact links three demo- 
cratic nations interested in maintaining 


peace in the (a) Southwest Pacifie area; 
(b) North Atlantic area; (c) Middle 
East area; (d) Western Hemisphere. 


11. Argument over control of the Suez 
Canal threatens to weaken the defenses 
against communism in (a) the Western 
Hemisphere; (b) the Middle East; (c) 
Southeast Asia; (d) the Scandinavian 
Peninsula. 


12. A major part of the Puerto Rican 
government’s program to raise living 
standards emphasizes the island’s need 
for (a) becoming a state in our Union; 
(b) attaining political independence; (c) 
a larger population; (d) more good hous- 
ing. ° 


13. When a witness uses the Fifth 
Amendment to avoid answering the ques- 
tions of a congressional committee, he 
(a) loses his rights as a citizen; (b) 
admits that he is a communist; (c) 
places a tremendous amount of suspicion 
upon himself; (d) must be fired regard- 
less of where he works. 


14. U. S. government leaders believe 
that if free elections are held in both 
East and West Germany, the result will 
be a victory for (a) Russian-controlled 
communists; (b) the new fascist move- 
ment; (c) the forces of democracy; (d) 
the old Nazi Party. 


15. The largest source of funds to op- 


erate the federal government is (a) cor- 
poration income taxes; (b) excise taxes; 
(c) individual income taxes; (d) customs. 


16. The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Sea- 
way would be of greatest benefit to the 
U.S. ports of (a) Boston and New York; 


(b) Philadelphia and Baltimore; (c) 
New Orleans and San Francisco; (d) 


Chicago and Detroit. 


17. A strong argument of those who 
support pay increases for judges and 
congressmen is that (a) higher pay is 
needed to attract able people to these 
posts; (b) the government can easily af- 
ford to pay higher salaries; (c) govern- 
ment salaries should be higher than any 
paid in private industry; (d) government 
officials must dress and live better than 
other people. 


18. Communist China receives from the 
United States (a) no goods at all; (b) 
only strategic war supplies; (c) only non- 
strategic materials; (d) unlimited sup- 
plies of all kinds of goods. 


19. For many years Turkey and Russia 
have disagreed over control of the (a) 
Aegean Sea; -(b) Dardanelles; (c) Suez 
Canal; (d) Straits of Gibraltar. 


_20. The main dispute about congres- 
sional investigations centers upon (a) 
whether or not they are legal; (b) their 


influence in shaping U. S. foreign policy; 
(c) their monetary cost to U. S. taxpay- 
ers; (d) how they should be conducted. 


_ 21. Which of the following statements 
is true about Africa: (a) Africa’s indus- 
tries are highly developed and her people 
very prosperous. (b) Africa will always 
be a poor and backward area. (c) Eu- 
ropean nations with African colonies are 
trying to promote the economic develop- 
ment of the continent. (d) European na- 
tions are trying to get rid of their Afri- 
can colonies. 


22. The European nation that has 
granted the greatest amount of self-rule 
to its African colonies is (a) Great 
Britain; (b) France; (c) Portugal; (d) 
Belgium. 


23. The industrial development of Aus- 
tralia may receive a big boost as a result 
of recent discoveries of (a) iron ore and 
coal; (b) oil and uranium; (c) asphalt 
and gold; (d) copper and cobalt. 


24. President Eisenhower has asked 
Congress to set aside more than 40 billion 
dollars next year for (a) foreign aid; 
(b) social security payments; (c) de- 
fense; (d) federal highway construction 
and subsidies to transportation com- 
panies. 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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Our Relations with Mexico 


EXICO (see page 1 story) has 

a 2,000-mile frontier with the 
United States. Despite this, many 
U.S. citizens know very little about our 
southern neighbor. Differences in 
language and history have contributed 
to the lack of knowledge. 

When Spanish explorers came to 
America in the 16th century, they 
found highly civilized Indian tribes in 
Mexico. The Spanish conquered the 
Aztecs, who were the most powerful 
Indians. Thereafter, Spain ruled 
Mexico as a colony for 300 years. 

Spanish became the leading language 
in Mexico. Spanish customs were 
adopted. The United States, on the 
other hand, developed as an English- 
speaking nation. We established rather 
close relations with Canada, whose 
historical background was similar to 
ours. But we were slow to build ties 
with Mexico. 

Mexico won independence from 
Spain in 1821, after a 10-year revolu- 
tion, but this did not quickly alter 
relations with-us. For one thing, travel 
was difficult in the southern country. 
Also, Mexico was a much larger coun- 
try than she is today. We sometimes 
looked upon her as a hostile neighbor, 
and she felt the same about us. 

Texas was once a part of Mexico. 
In 1836, the Texans revolted and won 
their independence. Mexico was 
forced to give up territory that now 
makes up Texas—and parts of New 
Mexico, Kansas, and Colorado. 

In 1845, Texas was made a U.S. 
state, and this angered the Mexican 
government. <A quarrel arose with 


Mexico over the question of the bound- 
ary between Texas and Mexico. The 
quarrel eventually led us to declare 
war on Mexico. In 1848, after two 
years of fighting, Mexico was forced 
to give up territory that is now Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and Utah—as well as 
parts of Colorado, Wyoming, and New 
Mexico. 

Even after the fighting ended, a 
boundary dispute remained. We set- 
tled this by buying a strip of land 
that is now part of Arizona and New 
Mexico. This acquisition in 1853 was 
called the Gadsden Purchase—after 
James Gadsden, U.S. minister to 
Mexico, who carried on the negotia- 
tions. 

In all, we obtained an area of nearly 
950,000 square miles from Mexico— 
or almost one third of the area that 
makes up the United States today. The 
Mexicans felt embittered about this for 
many years. 

In the 1880’s, Porfirio Diaz became 
dictator of Mexico. Diaz encouraged 
foreign businessmen to invest in 
Mexican oil fields, mines, and farm 
land. Some U.S. investors were at- 
tracted by the offers Diaz made, and 
began to do business in Mexico. 

Diaz was overthrown in 1911 by 
Mexican revolutionaries. A period of 
disorder followed, and trouble devel- 
oped with the United States. For a 
brief period in 1914, U.S. forces oc- 
cupied Veracruz, an important port on 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

In 1915, Pancho Villa appeared on 
the scene as a would-be political leader 
in northern Mexico. Villa actually was 
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AREAS OF THE UNITED STATES that were obtained from Mexico 


a bandit. He robbed in his own country 
and also crossed the frontier to make 
raids in the United States. 

The Mexican government was unable 
to check Villa. So, in 1916-1917, the 
United States sent military forces into 
northern Mexico in an effort to capture 
the bandit. Our forces did not catch 
him. Then, with our entry into World 
War I, we turned our attention to the 
battle in Europe. 

After 1920, our relations with 
Mexico began to improve. This was 
due, in part, to the actions of U.S. 
businessmen who operated oil refin- 
eries in the southern land. In 1938, 
however, the Mexican government took 
over the American-owned oil proper- 
ties. This step brought about a U.S. 


protest and led to bitter feelings. 
Eventually, though, the dispute was 
ironed out. 

Mexico became an ally of the United 
States during World War II, and 
worked closely with us. She helped to 
guard against submarine attacks on 
shipping along coasts of the Americas. 
She supplied us with great quantities 
of raw materials. 

Since the war, Mexico and the U.S. 
have worked out agreements for 
mutual defense of the two countries. 
Mexico often cooperates with us in 
foreign affairs, especially during ses- 
sions at the United Nations. There 
seems little doubt that our relations 
with Mexico now are on a_ sound, 
friendly footing. 


The American Observer Semester Test 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


25. EDC proposes to (a) take over 
France’s war in Indochina; (b) prevent 
the formation of a German army; (c) 
carry out all agreements reached at the 
Geneva Conference; (d) combine the de- 
fense forces of six nations in western 
Europe. 


26. The Supreme Court has ruled that 
(a) evidence obtained by wire tapping 
may be used in the federal courts; (b) 
wire tapping is legal only in cases involv- 
ing espionage and treason; (c) wire 
tapping may be carried on by any gov- 
ernment official; (d) the U. S. Constitu- 
tion does not forbid wire tapping. 


27. With respect to our Indian popula- 
tion, most people are in agreement that 
(a) all special government controls 
(b) all 


should eventually be removed; 








reservations should be abolished immedi- 
ately; (c) no Indians should be expected 
to vote or pay taxes; (d) control over 
Indian affairs should be given to the 
individual] states. 


III. Completion. After the correspond- 
ing number on your answer sheet, write 
the word, name, or phrase that best com- 
pletes each of the following items. 


28. An important city of Turkey that 
lies partly in Europe and partly in Asia 
is i 





29. The interests and welfare of our 
Indian population are now the responsi- 
bility of the Depart- 
ment. 





30. Most of the expenses of fighting the 
communists in Indochina are being paid 
by 

31. In the elections, 
political parties select their candidates 
who will later compete in the “general” 
elections. 








32. Egypt has tried for many years 
to gain control of the Suez Canal from 





33. The governors of Alaska and Ha- 
waii are appointed by the ______. 

34. The only state which permits 18- 
year-olds to vote is 5 


35. The three states of Viet Nam, 
Laos, and Cambodia form the country of 














IV. Places in the News. Find the loca- 
tion of each of the following places on 
the adjoining map, and write the num- 
ber of that location after the proper 
item number on your answer sheet. 


36. The government of this Central 
American country is dominated by com- 
munists and pro-Reds. 


37. About three fourths of the world’s 
canned pineapple comes from this terri- 
tory. 

38. After World War I, Kemal Ata- 


turk turned this land into a modern na- 
tion. 


39. The Nile River is vital to the wel- 
fare of this nation. 


40. India is displeased over our pro- 
gram to send military aid to this country. 


41. This country leads the world in 
wool output. 


42. This British colony in Africa is 
moving rapidly toward self-rule. 


43. Puerto Rican Nationalists were re- 
sponsible for a recent attack on law- 
makers in this city. 


44. This country leads the rest of the 
world in population. 


45. This South American nation is a 
leading producer of wheat and meat. 


46. This country is the main east-west 
oattleground in Southeast Asia. 


47. Russia and the free nations have 
not yet agreed on a peace treaty for this 
European nation. 


48. Because it is so close to Russia, 
this U. S. territory is a valuable military 
base. 


49. This island republic of Southeast 
Asia used to be Dutch territory. 


50. An important diplomatic confer- 
ence began here April 26. 





